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The Origin of Christian Baptism 
by 
Adela Yarbro Collins 
I. The Baptism of John 


Since the late nineteenth century, students of the New Testament have 
recognized that the history of early Christianity begins in an important 
sense with John the Baptist.‘ However much Jesus may have differed from 
John in lifestyle and teaching, the fact that he was baptized by John sug- 
gests that the Jesus movement had its roots in the activity of John. All four 
gospels begin the account of Jesus’ public life with his baptism; the point is 
most vividly dramatized in Mark and is made explicit in Acts 1:21-22: the 
one to replace Judas among the Twelve had to be one who had been with 
them ‘beginning from the baptism of John until the day when [Jesus] was 
taken up from us’.2 I would suggest that Christian baptism also had its ori- 
gin in the baptism performed by John. 

In order to understand the origins of Christian baptism, therefore, it is 
important to understand the nature of the baptism performed by John. 
The primary sources for the reconstruction of the historical John the Bap- 
tist are the synoptic sayings source (Q) that is recoverable through a com- 
parison of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, the four canonical gospels 
(Mark, Matthew, Luke and John), the book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
and Josephus.* Josephus discusses John the Baptist in book 18 of the Anti- 
quities of the Jews. The most important part of the account is as follows: 

_. he was a good man and had exhorted the Jews to lead righteous 
lives, to practise justice towards their fellows and piety towards 
God, and so doing to join in baptism. In his view this was a neces- 
sary preliminary if baptism was to be acceptable to God. They mus 
not employ it to gain pardon for whatever sins they committed, but 
as a consecration of the body implying that the soul was alread: 
thoroughly cleansed by right behaviour. When others too joined the 
crowds about him, because they were aroused to the highest degree 
by his sermons, Herod became alarmed. Eloquence that had si 
ereat an effect on mankind might lead to some form of sedition, for 
it looked as if they would be guided by John in everything that the 
did. Herod decided therefore that it would be much better to striki 
first and be rid of him before his work led to an uprising, than t 
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wait for an upheaval, get involved in a difficult situation and see his 
mistake. 


“ws passage is authentic, since it displays no Christian tendencies and 
“res with Josephus’ usual content and style. Its reliability is qualified 


sephus’ well known biases, namely, that he consistently avoided any 
n of Jewish eschatology and that he attempted to present Jewish 


- and practices in as clear and rational a manner as possible and in 
“>-Roman terms, often philosophical terms. The first bias is clearly at 


vere. In stark contrast to the Christian texts, Josephus makes no 
2 of John’s orientation to the future.” The reasons given for 
Fs execution of John may reveal indirectly the political effect of 


» s eschatological teaching. The second bias may be behind Josephus’ 


~ests that the ablution was not meant to be effective in itself. This 


sasis could be a distortion meant to impress Josephus’ enlightened 


weptical Gentile readers, his own importing into his understanding of 
jeas foreign to John himself, or a rationalizing understanding of 
teaching that the ritual required appropriate preparation and dis- 


“= passage from Acts that presents the baptism of John as the begin- 


Jesus’ public life has already been cited (1:21-22). The bias of the 
Acts on this issue comes through most clearly in its repeated con- 
tween the baptism of John with water and the baptism through 
th spirit. ° Ina speech of Paul, Acts describes John as one who 
Sed a baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel (13:24). This 
Sescription is compatible with Josephus’ account and is probably reli- 
s embedded, however, in a context which portrays John as the 
gamer of Christ (Acts 13:23-25). 
Sea that John consciously prepared the way for Jesus the Messiah 
meal Christian bias and is probably not historical. This Christian 
tation of the significance of John is present already in the oldest 
= gospel, Mark, in the announcement placed in John’s mouth,‘Af- 
somes he who is mightier than I, the thong of whose sandals I am 
2) to stoop down and untie. I have baptized you with water; but 
~aptize you with the Holy Spirit? (Mark 1:7-8). The gospel of 
» minimizes the authority of John by having him demur at baptiz- 
ws Matt. 3:14). Luke refrains from describing the actual baptism of 
=le as the forerunner of Christ is elaborated and his inferiority 
emphasized (John 1:6-8, 19-37, cf. 3:22-30, 4:1-3).’ 
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The synoptic sayings source (Q), which is probably as old as and inde- 
pendent of Mark, also included a saying in which John identifies himself as 
a forerunner. According to this form of the saying, the one who comes 
after John, the mightier one, will baptize not only with holy spirit, but also 
with fire. To this saying is added another: ‘His winnowing fork is in his 
hand, to clear his threshing floor, and to gather the wheat into his granary, 
but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire’ (Luke 3:17: cf. Matt. 
3:12). 

Behind the Christian picture of John pointing ahead to Jesus the Mes- 
siah there may well be a historically accurate tradition that John presented 
himself as a forerunner. Rather than a human messiah, however, it is 
likely that John spoke of a direct divine intervention.’ Support for this 
hypothesis lies in several considerations. The gospel of Mark (1:2-3) 
quotes Mal. 3:1 and Isa. 40:3 and implies that John the Baptist is the mes- 
senger spoken of and Jesus is the Lord who is coming. If John the Baptist 
alluded to Scriptures like these, he probably interpreted the Coming One 
as God, an interpretation which is closer to the original sense than the 
Christian reading. Jewish texts written relatively close to the time and 
place of John’s activity make plausible the hypothesis that he used im- 
agery of spirit and fire for the future activity of God. According to the 
Community Rule from Qumran: 

at the time of the visitation...God will then purify every deed of man 
with his truth; he will refine for himself the human frame by rooting 
out all spirit of falsehood from the bounds of his flesh. He will 
cleanse him of all wicked deeds with the spirit of holiness; like 
purifying waters he will shed upon him the spirit of truth....1° 


Book 4 of the Sibylline Oracles was composed by a Jewish writer 
around 80 C.E." Its call for righteousness and its eschatological perspec- 
tive are similar to the message of John the Baptist as it can be recon- 
structed from the accounts of Josephus, Acts, Mark, and Q. Divine pun- 
ishment by fire plays an important role in this work. A climactic passage 
reads: 

But when faith in piety perishes from among men, and justice is hid- 
den in the world, untrustworthy men, living for unholy deeds, will 
commit outrage, wicked and evil deeds. 

No one will take account of the pious, but they will even destroy 
them all, by foolishness, very infantile people, rejoicing in outrages 
and applying their hands to blood. 


=a then know that God is no longer benign but gnashing his teeth 
rath and destroying the entire race of men at once by a great 
nflagration. 
wretched mortals, change these things, and do not lead the 
seat God to all sorts of anger, but abandon daggers and groanings, 
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ders and outrages, and wash your whole bodies in perennial 


— 
~ 
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=tch out your hands to heaven and ask forgiveness for your previ- 

ous deeds and make propitiation for bitter impiety with words of 
praise; God will grant repentance and will not destroy. He will stop 
his wrath again if you all practice honourable piety in your hearts. 
But if you do not obey me, evil-minded ones, but love impiety, and 
receive all these things with evil ears, there will be fire throughout 
the whole world, and a very great sign with sword and trumpet at the 
rising of the sun.” 


Ihe Q-saying preserved in Matt. 3:11-12 and Luke 3:16-17, that 
scribes metaphorically judgment to be executed by the Coming One 
‘2 spirit and fire, may therefore be a Christian application to Jesus of a 
sing spoken by John with reference to divine judgment. 
Ihe question of the origin of the baptism of John has been disputed. 
me theory is that it was based on the ritual ablutions at Qumran. Some 
“solars have argued that the Qumran community required a ritual 
mmersion connected with initiation into the community, i.e., a baptism. 1 
me form of this hypothesis is based on a passage in the Community Rule 
-eclaring that any hypocritical member of the congregation could not be 
Seansed by any ablution (1QS 3:4-9).** The argument is that this text is in 
jroxtmity with the description of the ceremony of entry into the covenant 
mmunity (1:16-2:18) and that it precedes the instruction on the two 
merits that may have been part of the instruction given to members about 
de initiated. The problems with this view are that no immersion is men- 
aed as part of the ceremony and the ablutions referred to are the re- 
ated ritual washings practised by the group. Another passage used to 
spport this view is the remark that the men of falsehood shall not enter 
æ water to partake of the pure meal of the saints, i.e., the members of 
* community.” This passage, however, more likely refers to the daily 
mmersion of full members of the community before the main meal that 
2s eaten in a State of ritual purity. The ablutions at Qumran then did not 
miude an initiatory baptism. Rather, they were Levitical washings 
elated to ritual purity.'° Admission to the regular ablutions and the meal 
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symbolized the conviction that those admitted were pure and free of sin 
and were living in a holy manner and thus widely separated from sinful 
and impure people. 

The baptism of John did have certain similarities to the ritual washings 
at Qumran: both involved withdrawal to the desert to await the Lord; 
both were linked to an ascetic lifestyle; both included total immersion in 
water; and both had an eschatological context. These features, however, 
were not unique to John and the community at Qumran.” The differences 
are at least equally striking; a priestly, exclusive community versus the 
activity of a prophetic, charismatic leader in a public situation;"* a ritual 
practised at least once daily versus an apparently once and for all ritual; 
and a self-enacted ritual versus a ritual administered by John. 


Proselyte Baptism 

If the ritual washings at Qumran do not provide a credible context for 
the origin of the baptism of John, perhaps proselyte baptism provides the 
key. There are certain important similarities. Proselyte baptism is at least 
witnessed and may be understood as administered. It is a once and for all 
ritual understood as a sign of an inner transformation. If the practice of 
proselyte baptism is older than the time of John, his baptism may be 
understood as a reinterpretation of that ritual. For example, his intention 
may have been to signify that the whole Jewish people had become like 
the Gentiles; since they were apostates from the covenant, they too were 
unclean.'” John’s baptism thus meant a reentry into the covenant relation- 
ship or an initiation into an eschatological community, prepared for the 
visitation of the Lord. 


If, however, proselyte baptism originated later than John, it cannot be 
the source of meaning of his baptism. The date of the origin of proselyte 
baptism has been much discussed. The issue is complex, because the 
notion and practice of proselyte baptism seem to have evolved gradually. 
rather than been instituted de novo at a particular point in time. The dis- 
cussion has been confused because of a lack of clarity over what is being 
talked about. A major root of this confusion is the fact that, in the rabbini- 
cal writings, the noun febilah is used in two ways: to mean the ordinary 
ritual bath and the immersion that was part of the initiation of proselytes. 
The problem is how to determine when the second meaning is present. Ii 
the notion and ritual of proselyte baptism evolved gradually, one must dis- 
tinguish between the first ordinary ritual ablution of a convert to Judaism 
and an immersion that is part of an initiation ceremony. One importani 
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“son is that proselyte baptism is present only when the ritual is 
memestered or at least witnessed. 
re have been three major theories in the literature about the origin 
“æselyte baptism. Gedalyahu Alon represents the position with the 
zst date for the ritual. He has argued that the immersion of proselytes 
mack to the early Second Temple period. The purpose was to remove 
sacleanness of the Gentiles that derives from idols.”° 
we second major view, held by Israel Abrahams, H. H. Rowley, 
-=m Jeremias, and Lawrence Schiffman, is that proselyte baptism was 
sespread practice at least prior to John the Baptist.” Jeremias stated 
ve older Jewish view was that the priestly purity laws were not bind- 
Gentiles. Therefore, only circumcision was necessary for the prose- 
This view was still dominant in the second century B.C.E., as Judith 
snows. When Achior joined the house of Israel, he was circumcised, 
mention is made of baptism. Jeremias suggested that the newer 
arose in the first century B.C.E., namely, that all Gentile women 
mpure because they did not purify themselves after menstruation. 
core, all Gentile men were also impure because of their contact with 
= women. To support this hypothesis, Jeremias pointed to a text in 
_estament of Levi, part of the patriarch’s speech to his children, the 
mmng of the priestly line of the nation: 
ith harlots and adulteresses will you be joined, and the daughters 
* the Gentiles shall you take to wife, purifying them with unlawful 


»urifications; and your union shall be like unto Sodom and Gomor- 
rah (T. Levi 14:6).” 


mas also pointed to rabbinic texts in support of his view.” 
=s treatment of the issue, Lawrence Schiffman admitted that there is 
‘mite attestation of immersion for conversion before the early Yav- 
» period.** Nevertheless, he concluded that it is necessary to date the 
» ritual prior to John the Baptist in order to explain his baptism and 
the early Christians.” 
* taird major theory is that proselyte baptism developed in Judaism 
= second half of the first century or in the second century C.E. 
æ those holding this position are Charles Scobie and S. Zeitlin.” 
dies of A. Büchler have suggested to some that the immersion of 
tes was instituted in about 65 C.E. with the enactment of the eigh- 
secrees, one of which declared (for the first time) that Gentiles were 
cally unclean. Büchler viewed this decree as a precautionary mea- 
szainst Roman sodomy.” Scobie argued that the rabbinic texts 
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regarding proselytes which are early have no explicit allusion to immer- 
sion as part of the initiation ceremony. The rabbinic texts which speak 
explicitly of such an immersion date to the late first or early second cen- 
tury C.E. He suggested that, after the destruction of the temple, the ritual 
of immersion could have risen in importance as the only available ritual 
for female proselytes. 

All modern scholars who have addressed the subject agree that there is 
no proselyte baptism in the Jewish Tanakh, the Christian Old Testament. 
With regard to Alon’s theory, it is possible that some proselytes observed 
ritual washings in the early Second Temple period. In some cases, the first 
ablution may have been thought to counteract impurity contracted by 
Gentile life. But there is no evidence that such ablutions, if they occurred, 
were ‘baptisms’, since there is no reliable evidence that they were tied to 
an initiation rite, administered, or performed in the presence of witnesses. 

Jeremias’ appeal to the Testament of Levi does not demonstrate that 
proselyte baptism was instituted in the first century B.C.E. The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs is virtually impossible to date. It is not 
even certain that the document was originally Jewish, since its present 
form is Christian. Further the comment about ‘purifying them with an 
unlawful purification’ is not a certain allusion to proselyte baptism. 

In the proselytizing of the Maccabean period, admission to Israel was 
always simply by circumcision, according to the evidence.7* Furthermore. 
Philo often speaks of proselytes, but never mentions proselyte baptism. 
Josephus discusses the admission of proselytes, but mentions circumcision 
only. The rabbinic texts cited by Jeremias which relate to the Passover 
contain no indication that the immersion mentioned was part of a cere- 
mony of initiation.” 

The oldest clear reference to proselyte baptism is in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Yebamoth 46a. The relevant passage begins with the question of the 
status of children conceived by Jewish women from proselytes who had 
been circumcised but had not performed the required ablution. If the 
fathers were proper proselytes, the children were J ews, if the fathers were 
not proper proselytes, the fathers were idolators and the children bas- 
tards. In the course of the discussion, the opinions of Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus and Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah are cited. These two rabbis ap- 
parently belonged to the second generation of the Tannaim, active from 
about 90 to 130 C.E.” Rabbi Eliezer is quoted as teaching that a proselyte 
who was circumcised but had not performed the prescribed ritual ablution 
was a proper proselyte. Rabbi Joshua is said to have taught that a prose- 
lyte who had performed the prescribed ablution but had not been circum- 
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d was a proper proselyte. This tradition is evidence, at most, that 
wand the end of the first and the beginning of the second century, prose- 
= baptism was beginning to be recognized as an essential part of the 
wtiation into Judaism, but was not yet recognized as such by all au- 
borities.?! 

à saying of Epictetus, preserved by Arrian, implies that baptism was an 
ssential part of the process of conversion to Judaism.” Some scholars 
“sve argued that Epictetus is referring here to Christians and not to 
=s. Menahem Stern argues that the philosopher was indeed referring 

Jews. Following Fergus Millar, he places this discourse at Nicopolis and 
“ates it to about 108 C.E. Even if Stern is correct, this bit of evidence does 
"<= support the emergence of proselyte baptism before the end of the first 

r the beginning of the second century. 


œ Origin of John’s Baptism 
schiffman’s argument that proselyte baptisni must be dated before John 
* Baptist in order to explain his baptism and that of the early Christians 
sawarranted. Only two elements have a firm claim for consideration on 
= question of the origin of the baptism of John. Without these two ele- 
ments, this baptism would be unintelligible. One of these is the tradition 
omc practice of Levitical ablutions. This ritual is the ultimate source of the 
m of John’s ritual which apparently involved total immersion in water. 
-= other element is the prophetic-apocalyptic tradition.** One aspect of 
=s tradition important for John’s baptism was the expectation of a future, 
“<tinitive intervention of God. Another significant aspect was the ethical 
ese of ablution imagery. For example, Isaiah 1:16-17 exhorts the people: 
Wash yourselves, make yourselves clean; 
remove the evil of your doings from before my eyes; 
cease to do evil, learn to do good; 
seek justice, correct oppression; 
defend the fatherless, plead for the widow. 


in some texts, such as Ezekiel 36:25-28, ablution imagery was used both 
““ucally and eschatologically. God’s transformation of the people in the 
scnatological restoration was to involve a new spirit and a new heart. 
œs new creation was to begin with a divine sprinkling of clean water 
spon the people to cleanse them from their sins and acts of idolatry. The 
dition of prophetic symbolic actions may have played a role. The bapt- 

= of John may have been intended to signify God’s approach as purifier 
iore the promised judgment and transformation. As has already been 
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noted, ritual ablutions were growing in importance in John’s time. This 
development is attested by the literature from Qumran, the traditions 
about the Pharisees and about meal-associates, and traditions about ascet- 
ic individuals, like Bannos, the teacher of Josephus. The tradition of the 
prophetic symbolic action and the growing importance of ritual ablutions 
were contributing factors in making John a baptizer rather than simply a 
preacher or oracular prophet.” The significance of John’s baptism is best 
understood in terms of a prophetic reinterpretation of the sense of defile- 
ment in ethical terms and an apocalyptic expectation of judgment. 


ll. Jesus and Baptism 


One of the few strong points of consensus on the historical Jesus is that 
he was baptized by John. The fact that Jesus sought baptism by John is 
evidence that Jesus recognized the authority of John as an agent of God. 
The Synoptic tradition reflects that recognition on the part of Jesus, in 
spite of its subordination of John to Jesus.” Presumably, Jesus, by accept- 
ing the baptism of John, accepted its prophetic-eschatological signifi- 
cance. Many students of the New Testament conclude that Jesus’ eschatol- 
ogy was more orientated to the present time of fulfilment than to the 
future consummation.** 

The relationship between the activity of John and that of Jesus is por- 
trayed differently in the Synoptics than in the gospel of John. According 


© 
to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, Jesus’ activity of teaching and healing 


© 
began only after John was arrested.” There is no indication in these gos- 
pels that either Jesus or his disciples baptized during the life of the histori- 
cal Jesus.“ The gospel of John describes Jesus’ public activity as overlap- 
ping with John’s.*! It differs from the Synoptics also in stating (three 
times) that Jesus was baptizing many people.*” These statements, how- 
ever, are corrected, perhaps by a later hand, with a parenthetical remark 
that Jesus himself did not baptize, but only his disciples.” 

Whether the Synoptics or John present the historically more reliable 
picture has been disputed. One theory is that the picture of the gospel of 
John is unreliable, because it is a literary composition reflecting rivalry 
between the followers of John the Baptist and those of Jesus at the time 
the gospel was written.** Another point of view is that the gospel of John 
is more accurate than the Synoptics on this point, because there is no 
plausible theological reason why the tradition that Jesus and his disciples 
once baptized would be invented. The practice of Christian baptism did 
not need such support. If there were followers of the Baptist around who 





~alled the Christians for whom the gospel was written, the information 
sat Jesus had imitated John would provide them with ammunition against 
* independence and authority of Jesus.* A further argument in favour 
the reliability of the gospel of John is that the report of Jesus’ baptizing 
xeates a problem for the evangelist. In 1:33 Jesus was presented as the 
me who baptizes with holy spirit. But the description in chapters 
— does not imply that Jesus’ baptism was different in kind from John’s. 
according to 7:39, the spirit is given only after Jesus’ ‘exaltation’. The 
wm propriate conclusion seems to be that the gospel of John is historically 
sccurate on this point and that the authors of the other gospels were un- 
sare of, or suppressed, the tradition that Jesus baptized. 
If Jesus administered baptism of a kind similar to John’s, one would 
‘spect continuity between the baptism of John and early Christian bap- 
sm. The discontinuity is as great as the continuity in the cases of the gos- 
æl of Matthew and the letters of Paul, but there is striking continuity be- 
seen John’s baptism and the baptism to which Peter invited the Jews 
ssembled in Jerusalem on Pentecost according to the second chapter of 
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Sid. 
H. Christian Baptism 


The origin of Christian baptism has been disputed. The traditional view, 
: course, is that the practice of baptism in the early Church was the result 
: the command of the risen Lord as reported in the gospel of Matthew 
28:16-20). There are problems with the assumption that this passage is 
sathentic.*° Even if the passage is assumed to be authentic, it is still neces- 
ary to place the command im a context, to ask what the early Christians 
anderstood themselves to be doing. 

Students of the New Testament who assume that Jesus did not baptize 
nave usually taken one of three basic positions. Some have hypothesized 
zat the early Christians reverted to the baptism of John and reinterpreted 

~” Others have argued that the metaphor of baptism in the spirit in the 
-aching of John gave rise to a baptismal ritual associated with the gift of 
ve spirit. Many have taken the position that the early Church simply bor- 
owed the ritual of proselyte baptism from the Jews. Another possibility is 
nat there was an unbroken continuity from the baptism of John, through 
1e baptism associated with the activity of Jesus, to the baptism practised 
»y the early Christians. The first fundamental change occurred in the con- 
ext of the Gentile mission under the increasing influence of Hellenistic 
culture. 





I. Baptism in Acts 2 

The assumption of unbroken continuity has two main advantages. It 
explains why the 120 or so persons referred to in Acts 1:15 are not said to 
have undergone any particularly Christian baptismal ritual. It also ex- 
plains why the basic function of baptism as reflected in Peter’s Pentecost 
sermon is so similar to the baptism of John. New elements are added, but 
the starting point is the same.** 

Peter calls for repentance, just as John is said to have done.*” Peter indi- 
cates that the baptism is for the forgiveness of sins. The same association is 
made in Mark and Matthew.’ Peter exhorts his Jewish audience, ‘Save 
yourselves from this crooked generation.’ Their response is to submit to 
baptism.° According to Matthew, going to John for baptism was a means 
of fleeing from ‘the wrath to come’ (Matt.3:7). The images of trees being 
cut down and thrown into the fire and of chaff being burned in unquench- 
able fire also point to a coming judgment.*” Thus, on the most basic level, 
the meaning of the ritual of baptism in Acts 2 is similar to that of John the 
Baptist and to the ablutions called for in the fourth Sibylline Oracle: wrath 
is coming on this evil generation; members of this generation may be 
saved by repenting and receiving baptism; this baptism is a metaphorical 
cleansing so that the fire of judgment will, at worst, further refine and not 
destroy.” 

There are two new elements in the function and meaning of baptism in 
Acts 2. One is that baptism occurs ‘in the name (epi tō onomati) of Jesus 
Christ’ (v.38). There has been a debate over the origin of this phrase. 
Albrecht Oepke, following A. Deissmann, argued that it has a Greek ori- 
gin and that the phrase eis to onoma”* was a technical term in commerce. 
The literal meaning was ‘to the account of’.°° Here the metaphorical 
meaning is that the person baptized belongs to Christ. Others argued that 
the phrase was Greek, but that its original provenance was magic. 
Abrahams and Jeremias argued for a Semitic origin.” They suggested that 
it expressed the intention of a cultic action. For example, in Gerim 1.7 it is 
said, “Whoever is not a proselyte in the name of heaven is no proselyte.’ In 
b. Yebamoth 45b and 47b it is said that slaves after becoming free are 
rebaptized in the name of freedom. 

The variation in the wording of the phrase counts against Deissmann’s 
thesis.°’ The variation could be explained by differing translations of a 
Semitic phrase. Whatever its origin, the meaning of the phrase in Acts 
2:38 is to associate baptism with acceptance of the proclamation about 
Jesus. The reception of baptism becomes an outward sign of faith in God 
through Jesus. When John baptized, reception of that baptism implied 
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sceptance of his message of the wrath to come and of repentance. It 
ther implied the recognition that the will of God was manifest in the 
weaching of John. When Jesus and his disciples baptized, reception of 
at baptism implied acceptance of the proclamation about the nearness of 
= kingdom of God. It is also implied recognition that the will of God was 
manifest in the teaching of Jesus. After the crucifixion and the appear- 
aces of the risen Lord, the followers of Jesus did not have the same direct 
ssthority that John and Jesus had. Reception of baptism at their hands 
mplied acceptance first of all that there was a need for repentance in the 
ace of the wrath to come or in preparation for the full manifestation of 
e kingdom of God. It also implied the recognition that the will of God 
vas manifest in the death of Jesus and that God had raised him from the 
zad. The ritual of baptism for John, and probably for Jesus, was primar- 
v an individual matter, although it took place in the context of the cov- 
nant people of God. But among the early Christians, because of the link 
: baptism with acceptance of what God had done with Jesus, the ritual 
yecame an initiation rite into a community. Acceptance of the proclama- 
on about Jesus meant joining a group whose raison d’être was faith in 
esus as the mediator of salvation. The group was proselytizing, and the 
utsiders, those who refused to join, were those who did not accept Jesus’ 
sole as the primary mediator. Although the picture in Acts of the Chris- 
zan community in Jerusalem is an idealized one, there is no reason to 
joubt that a new group identity formed early. 

The other new element is the association of baptism with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 2:38). In Acts 1:5 the prophecy of John the Baptist is 
alluded to, that the Coming One would baptize ‘with the Holy Spirit and 
vith fire’ (Luke 3:16). The metaphorical fulfilment of that prophecy, with 
regard to the 120 or so followers of Jesus, is narrated in the beginning of 
Acts 2. Thereafter, the ritual of baptism in the name of Jesus Christ is 
associated with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Peter’s sermon, however, does 
not quote John the Baptist. Instead, there is a pesher-like interpretation 
and application of Joel 3:1-5 (2:28-32 in the RSV). The prophecy of Joel 
that God would pour out the divine spirit on all humankind is explicitly 
declared to be fulfilled in the reception of the spirit by the band of Jesus’ 
‘ollowers. In the Biblical tradition, the spirit of God rested only on certain 
charismatic individuals and on those appointed to a particular office, such 
as kings, prophets, and judges. The Joel prophecy looked forward to the 
day when the gift of the spirit would be democratized. The early Chris- 
tians claimed that the day had come. Not only free men, but slaves and 
women now receive the spirit of God. The letters of Paul give evidence for 
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the early association of the gift of the spirit with baptism and for its univer- 
sal character.*® 


2. Variety in Interpretation 

The early Christian community had a somewhat different eschatological 
schema than John the Baptist. They understood themselves to be farther 
along the eschatological trajectory because one human being had already 
been raised from the dead. For those associated with the risen Christ, that 
event meant for them a proleptic resurrection from the dead. The implica- 
tion for baptism is that, as an expression of faith, it transforms human 
nature and makes possible in the present the living of a supra-human life. 
But in Acts’ account of Christian beginnings and baptism in that context. 
the operative symbol is still cleansing. 

The basic, fundamental meaning of the ritual of baptism as a washing, a 
cleansing from sin, originated with John the Baptist and continued to be 
expressed in early Christian writings on into the second century. It is 
present, as we have seen, in Acts 2. It was presupposed by Paul.” It is ex- 
pressed in Ephesians” and in the Shepherd of Hermas.°! 

Other interpretations arose and developed alongside the original one. 
The notion of baptism as God’s seal on Christians, authorizing, ratifying 
them and guaranteeing their protection, occurs in Paul’s letters” and in 
the deutero-Pauline letter to the Ephesians.” This interpretive image is 
also found in the Shepherd of Hermas.“* 

As was suggested earlier, Christian baptism early on developed conno- 
tations of an initiation ritual, initiation into the community of those who 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah, who believed that God had raised him 
from the dead. This sense is implied, as we have seen, by the phrase ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ in the account of Acts 2 (v.38). It is also implied by 
the narrator’s remark that ‘there were added that day about three 
thousand souls’ (v.41). The following comment, that ‘they devoted them- 
selves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread 
and the prayers’ (v.42), is an indication that ‘adding souls’ does not refer 
Only to a heavenly tally of the ‘saved’ but to the growth of the Christian 
community. The notion of baptism as a ritual of initiation is implied also 
by Matt. 28:18-20. The command of the risen Lord associates baptism 
with ‘making disciples’ and ‘teaching them to observe all that I have com- 
manded you’. Clearly one aspect of baptism here is initiation into the com- 
munity of the disciples of Christ. The function of initiation is implicit in 
some of Paul’s remarks on baptism also. In I Cor. 12:12-13. baptism is the 
means whereby Jews and Grecks, slaves and free people are joined into 
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ody. Similarly, according to Gal. 3:26-29, baptism overcomes dis- 
as between Jews and Greeks, slaves and frec, men and women, and 

=s them all one in Christ. By the time of the deutero-Pauline Colos- 
*. Daptism’s character as a ritual of initiation can be taken for granted 


* extent that it can be presented as a new circumcision, a circumcision 
sce without hands (2:11). 


Saptism as Death and Resurrection 
_®o sayings attributed to Jesus in the Synoptic tradition seem to use the 
“d baptism metaphorically to mean death, especially the death of 
ss. In these sayings, the operative symbol has shifted from cleansing 
1 leads to a pure and holy life to death that leads to new life. These 
ngs are close to Paul’s interpretation of baptism in Romans 6, one of 
* most important passages on baptism in the New Testament. 


since the publication of Richard Reitzenstein’s Die Hellenistischen Mys- 
nenreligionen in 1910, a debate has raged continually on the relation be- 
zen Romans 6 and the Greco-Roman mystery-religions.™ Reitzenstein 
ued that baptism had already been shaped by Hellenism in the pre- 
line tradition. Paul did not therefore reinterpret baptism in the lan- 
sage of the mysteries. The similarity was already present. Paul himself, 
«cording to Reitzenstein, was familiar with the language of the mysteries. 
-^us his formulations of basic powerful images are informed by the mys- 
“es and he borrowed particular terms from their traditional terminol- 
=v.°’ Another leader of the history-of-religions school, Wilhelm Boussct, 
sued in more detail that Christian faith and ritual were already Hel- 
“nized in the tradition that Paul received. He suggested that the process 
“gan in the Christian community of Antioch in Syria. In the foreword 
nis book, Bousset responded to the criticism that the Hellenistic texts 
sted by the historians of religion as analogues to Romans 6, for example, 
ere later than the date of Romans by stressing that it was not a question 

: literary dependence. The history-of-religions school did not take the 
wosition that Paul had read the Corpus Hermeticum, or even Philo. 
ather, they were concerned to show broad intellectual connections be- 
seen certain forms of early Christianity and the Hellenistic mystery relig- 
ns. They wanted to reconstruct and illustrate a form of piety that grew 
juite early in its own soil (the Hellenized ancient Near East) and later 
ased with the gospel of Christ. They did not assert that particular forms of 
hristian faith and ritual were dependent, for example, on the Mithraic 
-ult, but that both made use of common, earlier ideas. Most of those who 
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have denied that Paul was dependent on the mystery religions missed the 
point that the history-of-religions school was making. 

In Romans 6:1-14 the ritual of baptism is explicitly interpreted as a 
reenactment of the death and resurrection of Jesus in which the baptized 
person appropriates the significance of that death for him- or herself. In 
this understanding of the ritual, the experience of the Christian is firmly 
and vividly grounded in the story of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
These qualities of reenactment of a foundational story and the identifica- 
tion of the participant with the protagonist of the story are strikingly 
reminiscent of what is known about the initiation rituals of certain mystery 
religions, notably the Eleusinian mysteries and the Isis mysteries.” 

One of the distinctive features of Romans 6 is that Paul avoids saying 
‘we have risen’ with Christ; rather he speaks of ‘newness of life’. The 
implication of Paul’s restraint is that the transformation is not complete. 
There is still an apocalyptic expectation of a future, fuller transformation 
into a heavenly form of life. This expectation fits with Paul’s use through- 
out the passage of the imperative alongside the indicative. ‘Newness of 
life’ is a real, present possibility, both spiritually and ethically, but the 
actualizing of that possibility requires decision and commitment as well as 
grace, 7! 

At some point, at least forty years after Paul’s death, the notion of 
death and rebirth was also attached to proselyte baptism in Judaism. Two 
passages in the Babylonian Talmud mention the opinion that one who 
became a proselyte is like a child newly born.”? The rebirth of the rabbinic 
proselyte baptism, unlike the Christian form, was not eschatological. No 
direct link to immortality was made. As Israel Abrahams put it, proselyte 
baptism did not ensure sinlessness nor the transformation of human 
character. Such, according to the rabbis, was not possible in the pre-mes- 
sianic age.” The image of rebirth thus shows the gulf between life within 
and life outside the covenant people. 

Christian and rabbinic baptism both have their ultimate roots in the 
ritual washings of Leviticus. Both came to function as rituals of initiation 
The major difference is the relation of this ritual to eschatology. Both 
expect a fulfilment but the two communities place themselves on differen: 
sides of the turning point between the two ages. 


NOTES 


1. See most recently Hendrikus Boers, Who Was Jesus?, San Francisco: Harper & Row 
forthcoming. 
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